28         THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION

" hath laboured more in describing the afflictions
of Job than the felicities of Solomon/' and the final
agonies of the Florentine Republic have received
more attention from contemporary historians than
any period of equal length in the prosperous reign
of Lorenzo de' Medici. The city, which was de-
fended by the genius of Michael Angelo, stood out
as the last bulwark of Italian liberty against Spanish
dominion. Deserted by all its allies, tormented
by plague, faction and hunger, it affronted the wrath
of Pope and Emperor and the famous professional
infantry of the Prince of Orange. To defend their
liberty from the hated rule of the Medici the
republicans of Florence fired the luxurious villas
which glistened among the olives and cypresses of
their girdling hills, sacrificing a treasury of luxury
and art to the military needs of the moment. Such
fanaticism in a desperate cause seemed to contem-
poraries marvellous and half-insane. Guicciardini,
an opponent of the Republic, cites it in his Ricordi
as an example of the power of faith working in a
population naturally superstitious and fevered by
confident prophecies of a holy triumph. Varchi
ranks it with the defence of Saguntum as one of the
most memorable sieges in history. Yet neither
to contemporaries nor to posterity is the last essay
in Florentine Republicanism free from severe reproach.
Its legislation was hectic, ill-considered and often
unjust. Despite the honourable efforts of Niccolo
Capponi, its first Gonfalonier, it so failed to exorcise
the demon of faction that its course was stained
by mock trials and cruel executions. To Varchi,
who recounts the story of the struggles for liberty
with eloquent enthusiasm, the ultimate cause of